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THE RIGHT ARMADILLOS Dig 
WHALE fo SAVE _— the Night 


S we were preparing this last issue of Florida 

Wildlife, many of you are ordering anthologies 

for yourselves and for holiday gifts (see page 
30). Major newspapers such as the Tallahassee Democrat 
and Florida Times Union have run features on the anthology 
and magazine, and we are also receiving numerous heartfelt 
letters and calls from readers. 

“It is a state treasure,” summarized Florida native Ed 

Winn of Maitland, a strong supporter of the magazine for 
_ several years. “I’m still in shock.” 

Some adults shared how when they were grade school 
students, they would pester the librarian to see the most 
recent issue of the magazine when it came in. Ultimately, the 
focus of the magazine helped to influence career choices as 

young readers later became ecology teachers and wildlife - 

biologists. 
_ Out-of-state subscribers contacted us and spoke of how 
the magazine helped to remind them of their Florida roots, or 
of favorite places they visited on vacations. The feedback © 
put a human touch to the magazine’s final days. Florida 
Wildife has had an impact on people’s lives for the past 56 
years, and we hope it has also benefited Florida’s wildlife 
and natural environment. 

As the staff moves on to other jobs or retirement, we feel 
grateful for the opportunity to serve. We also wish to thank 
our predecessors, those dedicated people whose shoes we 
tried to fill, and for all of you, the readers. 

— The editors 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscribers with a remaining balance after 
this issue will receive a letter showing the amount 
of any refund due and describing options for pro- 
cessing refunds. We hope you strongly consider 
donating your balance to the Wildlife Foundation 
of Florida, Inc., a citizen-support organization 


that funds many worthwhile projects of the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission. The Foundation will hold the 
Florida Wildlife trademark with the hope of 
someday bringing Florida Wildlife back into your 
home. 
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Fisheating Creek 


Cott CHivays Contre Lach 


Text and Photographs by Doug Alderson 


illowy clouds floated over a wild, 
cypress-lined river in a scene reminis- 
cent of “Highwaymen” paintings. 
Alligators sunned along swampy shores 
while stark white egrets and ibis seemed 
to glow against dark water. 
F Fisheating Creek. It is the wildest of Lake 
Dkeechobee’s feeder streams, emerging from swamps 52 
miles upstream and flowing through the 18,272-acre 
, Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area. Its water is 
Clean. Its shores are unmarred by development. It is a 
wildlife haven and fishermen’s paradise. 


hite egrets... 
fo glow against 
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The wild shores of 
isheating Creek are now 
peither public property or 
F open to public access. 


Bill Clement has been coming to 
Fisheating Creek for most of his life, that 
is, except for a 10-year period between 
1989 and 1999 when river access was 
blocked by private landowners, the Lykes 
Brothers Corporation. Now, the shores of 
Fisheating Creek are either public proper- 
ty or open to public access, and Clement 
is under contract with the Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) to keep the river clean and to clear 
enough of the channel to make it naviga- 
ble for boats, canoes and kayaks. 

“It’s not easy,” he says. “The river is 
always changing. It rises and falls. Trees 
fall into it. Banks erode. But sometimes I 
have to pinch myself to remind me that 
I’m working. Occasionally, I cut off the 
engine and just drift and listen to the 
sounds of nature.” 

As Clement motored me up and down 
the river, that overused and often misused 
phrase to describe Florida kept popping 
into my head — “paradise.” The river has 
miraculously survived in a region where 
most rivers and streams have been chan- 


One of many scenic “lakes,” wide areas of the river channel. 


nelized, heavily polluted by cattle 
and agricultural runoff, or lined with 
fish camps and vacation homes. 

"| Around every bend, it seemed, 

f there were herons and egrets, wood 
storks and ibis. Alligators plunged 
into the water as we passed, one 
after the other, like crocodiles chas- 
ing Johnny Weismuller in an old 
Tarzan flick. “There’s no shortage of 
gators,” announced Clement. Some 
of the monsters appeared to be 10 
feet or more in length, but I didn’t 

4 jump out to measure. I was mindful 
@ that an archery hunter was attacked 
by a hefty gator less than three years 
ago as he tried to swim across the 
creek. The hunter survived; the gator 
was quickly dispatched by FWC 

H officers. 

Many of the riverside cypress 

i and live oaks were adorned with 
flowering bromeliads, although 
Clement pointed out evidence of the 
dreadful Mexican beetle infestation 
that is wiping out bromeliads 
throughout southwest Florida (see 
article on page 7). 

The river alternated from being 
narrow and twisted, with many 
divergent channels, to being open 
and wide. The wide areas have been 


labeled “lakes.” Clement called out their 
names as we passed through: “Rock 
Lake, Picnic Lake, Lemon Lake ... .’ 
Many spots have local lore and history 
attached to them, such as the memorial 
cypress where young people swim. The 
ashes of one popular resident were spread 
at the foot of the tree after he died while 
helping with an auto accident that 
occurred on Highway 27. 

Several local couples have been mar- 
ried at Fisheating Creek, and a recent 
event provided many of those same cou- 
ples an opportunity to renew their vows 
along the creek’s wild shores. The stream 
has interwoven itself into the lives of 
many. Renowned black-and-white land- 
scape photographer Clyde Butcher credits 
Fisheating Creek with opening his eyes to 
the beauty of interior Florida in 1980. 
He’s been photographing Florida’s rivers 
and swamps ever since. 

Before the 10-year legal battle that 
swirled around river access, the Lykes 
Brothers Corporation ran a large camping 
and canoe business near the Highway 27 
Bridge. That business has now been 
reopened by a private entrepreneur 
through a contract with the FWC. While 
emotions ran high during the legal battle, 
most are pleased with the outcome. The 
entire river is public property and open [> 


> 
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for public use. The Lykes Corporation 
received a fair price and retained owner- 
ship to some of its river lands while sell- 
ing the state its development rights. The 
river is clean, there is little trash, and there 
is a more visible law enforcement pres- 
ence. 

Clement credits the Lykes 
Corporation for helping to protect the 
river during its stewardship. “They could 
have cut all the trees and built houses,” he 
said. 

According to Clement and camp- 
ground concessionaire Ellen Peterson, 
there is something about the creek that 
draws people. “It’s probably the most 
magical place in Florida,” said Peterson. 

Peterson is forming a “memory book” 
of photos and stories from generations of 
people who have fond recollections of 
growing up near the creek, of hunting, 
fishing, courtships, baptisms and mar- 
riages. “I recently had an old-timers 
potluck here where we ate and told lies 
around a campfire of how it used to be,” 
she said. She also notes that astronomy 
groups visit the creek because it is one of 
the few places left in southwest Florida 
unmarred by artificial lights. 

Wildlife watchers come to Fisheating 
Creek to view alligators, wading birds and 


otters, always hoping for that rare glimpse 
of a Florida panther or black bear, two 
species that frequent the area. In summer, 
there’s a good chance of spotting swal- 
low-tail kites, which feed on insects along 
the creek. They are highly social and 
often hunt in large groups, a rare trait for 
a bird-of-prey species. 

At the base of the creek, near where 
it meets Lake 
Okeechobee, the largest 
swallow-tail kite rookery 
in North America boasts 
over 3,000 birds during 
| the peak roosting season 
of late July. That’s out of 
an estimated 5,000 total 
birds in North America. 

“T cannot overstate 
the importance of this 
site,” said Dr. Ken Meyer 
of the Avian Research 
and Conservation Center 
in Gainesville. Under 
contract with the FWC, 
Meyer has intensively 
studied the kites for sev- 
eral years. “We have evi- 
dence that they gain 20 to 
25 percent of their body 
weight within a few 
weeks during summer as 
they prepare to migrate.” 

According to Meyer, 
| the roosting kites are 
extremely sensitive to 
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Left: Bill Clement has been 
coming to Fisheating Creek for 
most of his life. He is now 
under contract with the FWC to 
help take care of the river. 


Below: Theres no shortage of 
alligators along Fisheating 
Creek. 


disturbance. A few years ago, they moved 
from their historic roost of native cypress 
trees to some Australian pines, possibly 
due to airboats. Meyer is trying to lure 
the birds back to their historic roost by 
using kite decoys in the trees. To mini- 
mize human disturbance, the FWC has 
adopted a one-mile buffer around both 
the current and historic roosting sites 
from late June through early September. 

Meyer claims the historic site offers 
several advantages for the birds and for 
wildlife managers. It is possible to con- 
trol human access, and a wildlife viewing 
blind could be built a safe distance away. 
“We want people to see this,” he said. 
“It’s very educational; it’s very inspiring, 
but it’s also very important that we do not 
disturb these birds. They’re not just there 
to hang out. They’re preparing for a very 
arduous 5,000-mile journey to southern 
Brazil and eastern Paraguay. Storing 
energy is very important to them and 
expending energy can be costly.” 

Like the kites, Ellen Peterson has 
noticed certain people coming back to the 
creek year after year. “People even bring 
their babies with them and tell me they 
want them to see what natural Florida is 
like,” she said. 

“Once you come to Fisheating 
Creek, you always come back.” @) 


Doug Alderson, associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife, is now working for the 
FWC%S nature-based recreation program. 


Swamp Sailor Helps Open 


Fisheating Creek 


By James T. Huffstodt 


ailors detached from the Over the next two months the little A sailor’s noisy drunken carousing late 
U.S. Brig Jefferson slept fit- band endured misery in a thousand guises. one evening earned him 18 lashes for 
fully, resting their heads and “You cannot imagine half the hard- endangering the command by revealing 
arms on the thwarts of a 30- _ ships of a tramp in the Everglades,” Preble _its presence to any nearby enemy. Two 
foot cypress dugout war canoe. Nearby wrote. “You are expected to live in your sailors later deserted, apparently willing 
sentries listened intently to the ominous dugout — paddling all day and sleeping as to risk death in the hostile wilderness or 
rumble of alligators floating across best you can, on a paddle and blanket at at the hands of the Seminoles rather than 
Fisheating Creek’s dark waters and per- night — not even allowed to stand up, or endure the Navy’s iron hand. 
haps nervously conjectured spectral make a fire, and in perfect silence ... .” Suffering was unrelenting, even after 
Seminole warriors stalking among the On Sunday, February 20, he noted: the cypress dugouts emerged from the 
shadows. “Today officers as well as men have been Glades and embarked under sail across 
These swamp sailors were part of the compelled to wade in the mud, saw-grass, Lake Okeechobee — called “the big water” 
American “Mosquito Fleet,” which and water, and assist the sailors in drag- by natives. One canoe quickly capsized in 
patrolled Florida’s coastal waters during ging the canoes.” the wind-blown surf, spilling its precious 
the brutal campaign to defeat the Discipline was harsh and unrelenting. cargo of arms, ammunition and food into [> 


Seminole nation and deport survivors to 
distant Indian Territory in Oklahoma. 
History would call this chronicle of mas- 
sacre and mass kidnapping the Second 
Seminole War (1835-1842). 

Lieutenant Commander John 
Rodgers’ small amphibious force would 
ultimately prowl the wilderness for 59 
days, traveling as far north as Lake 
Tohopekaliga in futile pursuit of fugitive 
Seminoles. Ironically, the sailors fought 
only a single bogus battle — a comic 
encounter with rooting wild hogs momen- 
tarily mistaken for lurking enemies. 

Passed Midshipmen George Henry 
Preble was a 26-year-old junior officer 
with the expedition. The Portland, Maine, 
native was a nephew of Commodore 
Edward Preble, a hero of the naval war 
against the Barbary pirates of Tripoli in 
1804. 

Young George apparently wished to 
emulate his famous uncle’s exploits. 
During his first months in Florida, he 
complained disgustedly: “Indians is 
scarce, and scalps must wait for the futer 
(sic) that’s all.” 

The Rodgers expedition left Fort 
Lauderdale on the New River in February, 
plunging into the wilderness Everglades 
marsh, then extending north to the shores 
of Lake Okeechobee. Sometimes the men 


paddled; more often they waded and stum- 
bled alongside their canoes. George Henry Preble '’s 1842 chart of Fisheating Creek. 
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the murky depths. 

Rodgers would later write how the 
men worked even harder than the poor 
Irish immigrants who were laboriously 
digging the nation’s new canal network. 

Certainly there was beauty as well as 
torment in this exotic semi-tropical 
wilderness. Preble described startling vis- 
its filled with “many alligators basking on 
the water, and immense flocks of white 
curlew and other birds.” 

On March 3, Preble’s canoe, named 
Susan in honor of his sweetheart, poked 
its blunt nose into the mouth of Fisheating 
Creek on Okeechobee’s western shore. 
The flotilla journeyed upstream for a 
short distance and encamped amidst the 
desolation of an abandoned army fort sur- 
rounded by the remains of a decrepit pal- 
isade roughly fashioned from cabbage 
palm trees. 

After repairing the damage to the 
walls, the expedition continued up this 
serpentine stream the Seminoles called 
Thlo-thlo-popka. They journeyed 
upstream three and a half days, marveling 
at its pristine, transparent beauty, 
described as “clear, with a beautiful white 
sandy bottom.” 

“This stream is very tortuous, and 
sometimes swells into a river, and then 
dwindles into a brook,” Preble wrote. “Its 
head is in a marshy prairie, where a num- 
ber of streamlets run together about 20 
miles in a straight line, due east of the 
Oke-cho-bee. ... The banks of Fisheating 
Creek are covered with game, and its 
waters filled with fish.” 

Once they reached the headwaters, 
Rodgers inexplicably concluded there 
were no hostiles anywhere near, and 
encouraged his men to celebrate with a 
volley of gunfire. “Bang, bang, bang of 
guns and pistols in every direction,” 
Preble recalled. 

That evening they camped in a 
cypress grove and “feasted sumptuously 
on wild turkey, broiled and fried curlew, 
plover and teal, stewed crane, Grecian 
ladies and fried fish, our spoils of the 
day.” 

Young Preble remarked with satis- 
faction: “The Astor House could not have 
supplied such a dinner or such appetites!” 

At the expedition’s conclusion, the 
exhausted and seriously ill Preble spent 
months recuperating in the military hospi- 
tal at Indian Key. At one point, the sur- 
geon considered amputating both of the 


young man’s ulcerated legs. 

Preble spent a portion of his conva- 
lescence sketching a map of the Lake 
Okeechobee area, including a detailed 
rendering of Fisheating Creek. Once 
healthy, Preble resumed an eventful life, 
which included service in China, the 
Mexican War and the Civil War where, 
oddly enough, warships under his com- 
mand twice unsuccessfully engaged the 
Rebel commerce raider, C.S.S. Florida. 

Preble retired in 1878 with the rank 
of rear admiral. He died in 1885, leaving 
behind a distinguished, if not particularly 
memorable, record. 

The old sailor’s life and certainly his 
participation in an obscure fruitless search 
for fugitive Seminoles in 1842 was soon 
consigned to the seldom consulted foot- 
notes of history. 

Yet, improbably, Preble and that 
long-ago episode of the Seminole War, 
resurfaced more than a century-and-a-half 
later in a modern day court case to decide 
whether canoeists had the right to paddle 
the waters of the still beautiful Fisheating 
Creek. 

Past, present and future blended in a 
Glades County circuit courtroom April 
23, 1997. Preble’s 1842 chart of 
Fisheating Creek was 
entered into evidence 
to justify re-opening 
this scenic Lake 
Okeechobee tributary 
to canoeists after a 
decade-long closing 
by the owner of the 
adjacent land, the 
Lykes Brothers, Inc. 

Eminent historical 
geographer Louis De 
Vorsey, professor 
emeritus of geography 
at the University of 
Georgia, appeared 
before the jury as an 
expert witness in the 
case. The case hinged 
on whether Fisheating 
Creek fit the legal def- 
inition of a navigable 
waterway. 

De Vorsey used a 
blow-up reproduction 
of Preble’s small chart 
sketched so long ago. Behind him stood 
another easel displaying a poster-sized 
photograph of the nearly forgotten swamp 


pre 
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sailor. And, at one point in the presenta- 
tion, he even directed the jury’s attention 
out the courthouse window to view a 
museum replica of a large cypress canoe 
similar to those used in the 1842 expedi- 
tion. 

A Tampa reporter described how the 
court listened with “rapt attention” as this 
expert witness expounded on the results 
of his extensive research into Preble’s 
chart and expedition notes. De Vorsey 
asserted that Fisheating Creek was “navi- 
gable” before 1845 and remained to the 
current date. 

The jury agreed, and Lykes Brothers 
appealed. Even so, the way was cleared 
for an eventual out-of-court settlement 
with Lykes Brothers, approved by the 
Governor and Cabinet in October 1999. 

So it was that the ghost of an old 
swamp sailor played a key role in the 
eventual re-opening of scenic Fisheating 
Creek — 155 years after young 
Midshipman Preble paddled its winding 
wilderness path during the Second 
Seminole War. @) 


James T. Huffstodt is the FWC public 
information coordinator for the South 
Region, West Palm Beach. 
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Sketch of the U.S.S. Flirt, used during the 
Second Seminole War. 


Believed to have been accidentally 
introduced in Florida through Mexican 
bromeliad shipments in the late 1980s, 
the weevil has already ravaged bromeli- 
ads in Myakka River State Park, High- 
lands Hammock State Park and 
Savannahs State Preserve. 


“rn, ©SPite impressive eco- 
| § logical rebounding over 
) the past few decades, 

SAF the spring of 2002 
marked a new threat to the delicate bal- 
ance of southwest Florida’s 
Fakahatchee Strand State Preserve. A 
Mexican weevil, aka the “evil weevil,” 
was found in one of the preserve’s 
bromeliads by Olan Ray Creel, a retired 
firefighter and botanical enthusiast. 

Believed to have been accidentally 
introduced in Florida through Mexican 
bromeliad shipments in the late 1980s, 
the weevil has already ravaged bromeli- 
ads in Myakka River State Park, 
Highlands Hammock State Park and 
Savannahs State Preserve. Fakahatchee 
could be especially vulnerable. “We 
have 14 of the 16 native bromeliad 
species found in Florida, two that are 


Text and Photograph by Doug Alderson 


found only in Fakahatchee, and an esti- 
mated one million of the Gusmania 
species alone,” said preserve biologist 
Mike Owen. “This place is an open 
smorgasbord for weevils.” 

The “silver bullet” may be a para- 
sitoid fly larvae from Mexico that 
feeds on weevil larvae. The larvae are 
being studied to determine if they will 
only attack the Mexican weevil. 
“We’re playing with dangerous stuff 
here when we move things from one 
continent to the next, mostly by acci- 
dent, like with the weevil,” said Owen. 
“Now, we have to do it deliberately to 
try to control it.” 

The bromeliad’s ability to hold 
water in the cups between leaves 
makes it a useful plant for frogs, 
lizards, birds and insects during dry 
periods, “a literal ark of organisms 


A cardinal bromeliad in the wilds of southwest 
Florida. 


large and small” is how Olan Ray 
Creel put it. “When I see pileated 
woodpeckers and scrub-jays, various 
mammals and even large snakes and 
tortoises poking among bromeliad 
leaves for food or drink, I try to imag- 
ine Florida’s wild areas devoid of these 
‘biodiversity-enhancers’ known as 
bromeliads,” said Creel. “Sadly, they’re 
but one chapter in the growing book of 
invasive species. Future generations 
will be forced to escalate a great eco- 
logical war. I call it ‘the new environ- 
mentalism,’ the challenge to save again 
all that previous generations had fought 
so hard to set aside.” 

Some volunteers see the weevil 
threat as so severe, with the potential to 
tilt an ecosystem off balance, that they 
are collecting bromeliad seeds in order 
to replant devastated areas. @) 
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by Dan Dobbins 


nvaders had probably been slipping undetected across the border for years. By day and night they 
moved quietly downriver drawing no attention from human eyes. Finally, in 1982, the invasion was 
uncovered following the capture of one of the interlopers. An angler fishing in the Apalachicola River 
caught an extremely ugly catfish, the likes of which had never before been seen there. Personnel with 
the Florida Fish & Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) soon identified the unusual fish as a 
flathead catfish. 

For those not acquainted with it, the flathead is not your common bottom-feeding catfish found in most north 
Florida rivers. It is a voracious predator occupying the top of a river’s food chain, capable of exceeding 120 pounds 
in weight and second in size only to the blue cat, the largest catfish in North America. 

Historically, the range of the flathead catfish encompassed the Mississippi, Rio Grande and Mobile Bay 
drainage systems; essentially almost every river between the Rocky Mountains to the west and the Appalachians to 
the east. In all likelihood, the two mountain ranges acted as natural barriers that prevented the flathead from inhabit- 


ing rivers along the eastern and western seaboards. 
So how does a fish typically associated with Midwestern rivers suddenly make an appearance in north Florida? 


Mike Spelman 
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The answer to this question can probably 
be traced back to about 1950 when person 
or persons unknown stocked a number of 
flatheads into the upper Flint River in 
north Georgia. As the years went by these 
fish and/or their progeny gradually moved 
downstream until they ultimately reached 
the Apalachicola River. 

For years scant attention was paid to 
the flathead. It was primarily seen as a 
novelty, something unmistakably different 
that anglers caught from time to time. This 
perception changed by the early ’90s, 
however, when it suddenly seemed like 
the river was overrun with flatheads and 
anglers were routinely catching fish of 30 
pounds or more. 

The seemingly sudden increase in 
numbers of flathead catfish in the 
Apalachicola River coupled with newly 
discovered populations in the 
Ochlockonee, Escambia and Perdido 
rivers created concerns among FWC fish- 
eries biologists. Because of its large size 
and predatory nature, the flathead was 
considered capable of impacting native 
fish populations. Additionally, the exami- 
nation of prey items recovered from flat- 
head stomachs indicated that fish and 
crayfish were the dominant organisms 
being consumed. 

While fisheries biologists in Florida 
worked to determine its potential impact 
on native fish species and to evaluate 
methods of dealing with the flathead, their 
counterparts in Georgia, South Carolina 
and North Carolina were wrestling with 
their own spiny dilemmas. Initially 
stocked into a handful of rivers in these 
states, the flathead spread from river to 
river until they eventually became wide- 
spread in all three states. 

Recognizing they shared a common 
problem, biologists from the four states, 
along with fisheries personnel from 
Auburn University and North Carolina 
State University, began a series of annual 
meetings to share information regarding 
the problems they were facing and possi- 
ble methods for dealing with them. A dis- 
turbing trend common to all four states 
soon emerged from these meetings. 
Certain native species in all the states 
seemed to be bearing the brunt of the flat- 
head’s impact. 

Populations of redbreast sunfish, a 
favorite target for river anglers, had 
declined substantially in rivers where the 
flathead had become established. In an 


A 45'/ pound flathead catfish. 
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Page 8: A flathead catfish waiting in ambush for a passing meal. 


extreme case, the redbreast sunfish popu- 
lation in the Altamaha River of Georgia 
declined by 80 percent following the 
introduction of the flathead. Additionally, 
some species of native catfish (bullheads) 
were drastically impacted by the flathead. 
In the Apalachicola River, two species, 
redbreast sunfish and the spotted bull- 
head, are known to have suffered from 
the flathead’s introduction. A third 
species, the snail bullhead, whose range 
is restricted entirely to the Apalachicola 
River drainage system, is also felt to be at 
risk. 

A puzzling question FWC biologists 
had to deal with in their investigation of 
the flathead catfish was the extreme range 
in susceptibility of native fish species to 
predation by the flathead. While some 
species are heavily impacted, popular 
sport fish species such as largemouth 


bass, black crappie, bluegill and redear 
sunfish, striped bass and others suffer 
very little impact. 

Flathead catfish are generally found 
in deeper, swifter portions of a river dur- 
ing the day. Typically, they are found 
behind rocks, logs or other structures, or 
in holes where they avoid the worst of the 
current. From these spots, they can rush 
out to snap up any prey that might swim 
by or simply lie in wait until prey seeking 
a respite from the current comes to the 
flathead. After darkness falls, flatheads 
will often leave their daytime lairs and 
forage actively in shallower waters such 
as sandbars. 

Originally, it was thought that 
species such as the redbreast sunfish are 
heavily impacted because they occupy the 
same “niche” as the flathead. Redbreast 
are typically most abundant in the swifter, > 
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deeper portions of a river and thus are 
more likely to suffer a close encounter of 
the consumption kind than species that 
generally occupied shallower, slower- 
flowing areas of a river. 

However, a second, more disturbing 
factor may be at play. The species that are 
found to be most heavily impacted by the 
flathead are typically those not found in 
the flathead’s native range. Because these 
species did not co-evolve with the flat- 
head, they may not recognize the flathead 
for the predator it is. As such, they have 
no instinctive avoidance mechanism and 
become easy prey for the flathead. Those 
species whose ancestors did co-evolve 
with the flathead could be expected to rec- 
ognize the flathead as a threat and thus 
have a better chance of escaping. 

In recent decades, the flathead catfish 
has become established in as many as 18 
states outside of its native range. And in 
many of these states, including Florida, it 
has seriously impacted a number of native 
fish species, sometimes to the point of vir- 
tual extirpation. Nature Conservancy 
Magazine, in 1996, went so far as to 
include the flathead among it’s “dirty 
dozen” of America’s environmental 
scoundrels. 

So how does a creature with a rap 
sheet like the flathead become so wide- 
spread outside its native range in such a 


fairly short time? The answer, not surpris- 
ingly, is man. Without our aid, the flathead 
would still be found only in its native 
range. 

Ironically, much of the early spread of 
the flathead catfish can be attributed to the 
action of numerous state fish and wildlife 
agencies. In the 1950s and ’60s, the pri- 
mary directive of these agencies was the 
management of fish and wildlife popula- 
tions and the creation of increased hunting 
and fishing opportunities. During this peri- 
od, the stocking of non-native fish and 
wildlife species by state conservation 
agencies was widespread as they attempt- 
ed to satisfy their mandates. Although 
most of these attempts failed, some, such 
as the flathead, succeeded, much to the 
later chagrin and consternation of the 
agencies involved. 

Complicating the problem even more 
were the actions of some members of the 
angling public. Typically, a state conserva- 
tion agency would stock the flathead into 
one or two rivers to do a study. Some 
anglers, however, with a “the-more-the- 
merrier” attitude would proceed to move 
fish from one river to another until even- 
tually it became easier to name rivers that 
did not have flatheads than to name those 
that did. 

Since the flathead’s first appearance 
in the Apalachicola River, it has steadily 


increased its range in Florida. Presently, it 
is established in every river from the 
Ochlockonee west to the Alabama state 
line with the Choctawhatchee being the 
most recent addition in 2002. The FWC’s 
approach on the flathead varies from river 
to river. In the Apalachicola River, with its 
large size and high density flathead popu- 
lation, FWC has encouraged the removal 
of flatheads through legal recreational 
means. In smaller rivers, such as the 
Yellow River, with lower density popula- 
tions, biologists are attempting to deter- 


mine if it is feasible to control the popula- 


tion through direct removal. However, the 
flathead is with us to stay, much like fire 
ants and coyotes. And in all likelihood it 
will continue to spread to more rivers. 
Today, few fish and wildlife agencies 
would even think about introducing some- 
thing like the flathead catfish. The role of 
the typical agency has expanded far 
beyond fishing and hunting and now 
encompasses many more aspects of our 
natural environment. Additionally, we 
now have a much greater understanding of 
the ecological complexity with which we 
are faced. Unfortunately, some long-ago 
mistakes will continue to haunt us. @) 


Dan Dobbins is an FWC fisheries 
biologist working out of the Joe Budd 
Wildlife Field Office. 
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By Julie Brashears, FWC birding trail coordinator 


Explore, Admire and Conserve 


n a recent trip to Great 
Britain, I was reminded of 
and humbled by just how 
lucky we are in Florida. In 
our one state, we have as many kinds of 
birds as the entire United Kingdom. In a 
four-hour drive from Tallahassee to 
Orlando, I have seen more birds from my 
car at 60 miles per hour than a British 
birder can by grubbing for species on an 
all-day trek. It’s easy to lose sight of how 
rich we really are. Here, we can expect 


Bird photographer at Wards Bank, Duval 
County. Photos by Lester Dworetsky 


swallow-tailed kites and roseate spoon- 
bills to inspire gape-mouthed awe, and 
elusive rarities like black rails to skulk in 
isolated remote locations, inspiring us to 
explore, admire and conserve our remain- 
ing wilderness. 

It is this inspiration that is most valu- 
able to conservation. While bird-watching 
is certainly an end in its own right, it is 
also a means for effecting real conserva- 
tion in local Florida communities. 
Citizens who enjoy the outdoors are more 
likely to appreciate natural areas, and vote 
to conserve them when the opportunity 
arises. Communities that enjoy the eco- 
nomic stimulation of birders eating in 
their restaurants, fueling up at their gas 
stations and staying in their motels, take 
pride in their natural areas and do their 
best to take care of them. 

As Florida Wildlife magazine’s long 
tenure comes to an end, there are still 
opportunities for you to fuel your interest 
in Florida birding. Check out some of the 
following resources. You'll enjoy the 
boost they'll give to your birding enthusi- 
asm... and Florida’s birds will be grateful 
for your support. 


www.floridabirdingtrail.com 

As new sections of this statewide 
trail open, bird finding guides will be 
added to the Web site. It’s an easy way to 
find good birding places near where you 


live. In addition, the site’s listing of bird- 
ing events around the state identifies pro- 
grams where you can learn more about 
Florida’s wildlife and wild lands. No 
Internet access? Call (850) 488-8755 to 
be added to our semi-annual newsletter 
mailing list. 


www.audubonofflorida.org 

Audubon chapters throughout the 
state organize fieldtrips, educational pre- 
sentations and give you an opportunity to 
meet people in your area who share your 
interest in conservation and the outdoors. 
Audubon of Florida’s interactive Web site 
helps you easily locate the chapter nearest 
you. 


http://bkpass.tripod.com/FLORID- 
ABIRDS-L.htm 

Floridabirds-L is an e-mail listserve 
that lets subscribers keep others abreast of 
what birds are being seen in different 
parts of the state. Sign up for this service 
to receive e-mail postings as they are 
made, or check the archive for updates on 
the latest sightings. Learn when the first 
purple martins return to the state in 
January or when and where weather- 
dependent fallouts make for incomparable 
birding in October. Best of all, improve 
your identification skills and knowledge 
of natural history by sharing your experi- 
ences with others! @) 


LOOS 
Photography Contest 
VipereCi 


A ppropriately, the quality of entries for our final photo contest was unsurpassed. We have 


included the winners for the Wild Birds, Wild Animals and Florida’s Natural Environment 
categories. 

In judging, we looked at composition, proper exposure, focus, detail, color, printability and the 
uniqueness and difficulty of the shot. We hope you agree that the winning photos are exemplary in all 
regards. We wish to thank the photographers who participated in this year’s contest and in past contests. 
You helped to promote an appreciation of Florida’s natural environment and wild creatures. 


FIRST PLACE: Wild Animals, Yellowbelly Water Snake by Lester Dworetsky, Jacksonville 
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FIRST PLACE: Wild Birds, Eastern Meadowlark by Mike Brinkley, Apopka > 
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SECOND PLACE: 

Wild Birds, Great Egret 
by Emmet Snellings Jr., 
Sarasota, left 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
Wild Animals, White-tailed Deer 
by Kevin Leary, Fernandina, right 


FIRST PLACE: 

Florida’s Natural Environment, 
Sand Dunes by Larry Lynch, 
St. Petersburg, below > 


SECOND 
PLACE: 

Wild Animals, 
Florida Red- 
belly Turtle by 
Monroe 
Seitner, 
Jacksonville 
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HONORABLE 
MENTION: 

Wild Animals, 
American Alligator by 
John Blois, Keystone 
Heights, right 


HONORABLE 
MENTION: Wild Birds, 
Cattle Egrets by Frank 
Moore, Ft. Myers, 
bottom right 


HONORABLE 
MENTION: Florida’s 
Natural Environment, 
Cedar Point Timucuan 
Preserve by Monroe 
Seitner, Jacksonville, 
below > 
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THIRD PLACE: Wild Birds, Florida Scrub Jay by Emi Allen, Jacksonville 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE / September-October 2003 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Wild Birds, Red-shouldered 
Hawk by Emi Allen, 
Jacksonville, right 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Wild Animals, Bobcat 
by Dick Dickenson, Powell, 


Tennessee, below > 
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HONORABLE 
MENTION: Wild Birds, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
by George Forrest, 
Delray Beach, above 
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HONORABLE 
MENTION: Wild Birds, 
Tri-colored Heron by 
John Blois, Keystone 
Heights 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 

Florida’s Natural Environment, Flatwoods — 
Starkey Wilderness Park by Michael C. 
Hancock, Lutz, right 


HONORABLE MENTION: Wild Birds, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird by Emi Allen, 
Jacksonville, below right 


SECOND PLACE: Florida’s Natural 
Environment, Coral Reef by Michael 
Ewanus, Pembroke Park, below center. 
(see front cover) > 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
Wild Animals, Bobcat by George 
Forrest, Delray Beach, page 22, top 


THIRD PLACE: Florida’s Natural 
Environment, River Rapids by Larry 
Lynch, St. Petersburg, page 22, 
bottom 


HONORABLE MENTION: Florida’s 
Natural Environment, Mobbly Bayou 
by Leslie Sasso, Oldsmar, right 


THIRD PLACE: Wild Animals, 
Eastern Swallowtail Butterfly by Mike 
Brinkley, Apopka, below @) 


-FAKAHATC 
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By Doug Alderson 


hen I pushed 

back the man- 

sized sword 

ferns obscuring 

the trail, I spot- 

ted them — 
fresh panther tracks in black mud. I 
glanced around, hopeful. Royal palms 
towered over me. Bromeliad-covered 
hardwood trees formed a dense canopy, 
but no panthers. Still, what an incredible 
home for this endangered mammal, I 
thought — the Fakahatchee Strand, one of 
the planet’s unique habitats. 

In short, Fakahatchee is the largest 
cypress strand swamp in existence, the 
orchid and bromeliad capital of North 
America, the fern capital of Florida, the 
world’s largest stand of royal palms and 
the only bald cypress/royal palm inter- 
face. The 84,000- acre state preserve is 
also the largest chunk of land in the 
Florida park system. Preserve biologist 
Mike Owen calls it “North America’s 
Amazon.” 

According to Owen, water carved 
this shallow limestone valley in southwest 
Florida over millennia. Deciduous trees 
emerged — bald cypress, maple, willow, 
popash and an array of others. Their 
annual shedding of leaves and needles 
created a spongy layer of earth several 
feet thick. The earth and peat easily 
absorbed moisture, nourishing plants dur- 
ing times of drought and creating a line of 
defense against fire. An immense inter- 
locking canopy of cypress helped to retain 
humidity. 

When birds or hurricanes, or both, 
carried tropical plant seeds from Central 
and South America and the Caribbean 
Islands, the plants took root and flour- 
ished. The elongated 19-mile strand 
became a type of tropical greenhouse in a 
semi-tropical zone. The results were daz- 
zling — at least 40 types of wild orchids, 


ae 
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38 native species of ferns and 14 species 
of bromeliads. Wildlife found a home, too 
— panther, mink, bald eagle, black bear, 
river otter, deer, wading birds and numer- 
ous other species. 

“Fakahatchee is important panther 
habitat,” said Mark Lotz, panther biologist 
for the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission, “It’s a link 
between Big Cypress to the east and 
Picayune Strand State Forest on the west 
side, with the panther refuge to the north.” 
Lotz claims that six or more Florida pan- 
thers currently use Fakahatchee — six wear 
radio collars and they’ve found tracks of 
three more. 

“T wondered whether Fakahatchee 
Strand would still be Fakahatchee Strand 
if a panther were not living in it,” states 
author Charles Fergus in his book Swamp 
Screamer, after tracking panthers in the 
preserve for several years. Fakahatchee is 
where the first Florida panthers were 
found in the early 1970s, when many 
thought they were extinct in the wild. 
They’ve been found there ever since. 

Credit for protecting Fakahatchee 
goes largely to Miami attorney and ama- 
teur botanist Mel Finn. Finn made protect- 
ing the swamp a personal crusade. He did 
slide programs, wrote letters and led dele- 
gations of political dignitaries into the 
swamp to keep it from being overlooked 
as “just another Florida swamp.” 

“There are sound economic and scien- 
tific reasons for protecting Fakahatchee 
Strand,” wrote Finn, “but its beauty alone 
is reason enough to save it.” 

Finn’s dream was realized three years 
after his death. 

When the state of Florida purchased 
Fakahatchee in 1974, it was not entirely 
pristine. The Okaloacoochee Slough to the 
northeast, Fakahatchee’s main feeder 
stream, had been severed in 1928 and 
diverted through the Barren River Canal. [> 
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Pages 24-25 photographs by Doug Alderson 


Above: Fakahatchee deer 


Right: Towering royal palms 


In 1943 loggers began cutting huge old- 
growth cypress from the swamp to build 
hulls for mine sweepers and PT boats. 
After the war, cypress logging continued 
as part of the post-war economy. Sawyers 
made up to $800 a month, good money in 
those days. 

The strand was one of the last old- 
growth cypress forests in the United States 
and, not surprisingly, one of the most dif- 
ficult to log. More than 100 elevated trams 
were built to haul out the massive trees. 
By 1953 in excess of five million board 
feet had been harvested. Only 215 acres of 
old-growth bald cypress were spared, trees 
that can now be seen along the Cypress 
Bend Boardwalk just off Tamiami Trail. 

The logging doomed Fakahatchee’s 
ivory-billed woodpeckers. The last con- 
firmed sighting was in 1938, but “they 
probably hung on here until the early 
1950s,” said Owen. 

The diminished cypress canopy 
allowed more sunlight to reach the forest 
floor. This, combined with decreased 
water levels caused by canal building, 
prompted several wildfires to rage through 
the strand for the first time in recorded 
history. In 1964 the main railroad bed was 
turned into a county road, providing easy 
public access. A decade of plant collection 
began in which commercial and private 
collectors took thousands of orchids, 
bromeliads and other native plants out of 
Fakahatchee. Numerous small lots were 
also sold for hunting retreats. 

Some of what was lost during the past 
60 years is irretrievable, but nature does 
have a way of regenerating herself, some- 
times with a little help. In 1989 the main 
water link to the Okaloacoochee Canal 
was reconnected. Second-growth cypress 
have again formed an interlocking canopy 
in most parts of the strand, and diverse 
plant life — almost 500 documented 
species — can still be found. Wildlife, too, 
are slowly rebounding, minus the ivory- 
bill. 

Despite the impressive ecological 
rebounding, the spring of 2002 marked a 
new threat to the preserve’s delicate bal- 
ance. A Mexican weevil, aka the “evil 
weevil,” was found in one of the pre- 
serve’s bromeliads (see page 7). 

Other concerns include the spread of 
exotic plants in the preserve, such as 
Brazilian pepper. The preserve’s five full- 
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The extinct ivory-billed woodpecker once inhabited Fakahatchee Strand. (watercolor by 


Julie Zickefoose) 


The strand was 
one of the last old- 
growth cypress 
forests in the 
United States. 


time employees are dependent upon vol- 
unteers to help with exotic plant removal, 
many of whom have formed the Friends 
of Fakahatchee Strand. Other priorities 
include land acquisition. “We have five to 
10 years to get the good stuff,” said Owen, 
“then we can put more money into staffing 
and restoration.” About 14,000 acres in 
the strand are currently in private owner- 
ship. Most are hydric and can’t be devel- 
oped. 

Owen points out that Fakahatchee is 
the largest unit in the Florida park system, 
but stresses that a preserve is not a state 
park. “It is meant to be large and wild and 
rustic,” he said, “with plants and animals 
coming first.” 

Human visitors are welcome, but 
there is currently no camping and facilities 
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are minimal. Hiking is generally along 
one of the old tram rail beds, or one can 
wade through the swamp to get a glimpse 
of a native orchid, especially during 
October, the peak blooming season. The 
increasingly rare ghost orchid, however, 
blooms in August, when one has to brave 
ferocious mosquitoes to find it. 

Famed black-and-white photographer 
Clyde Butcher has photographed the 
blooming ghost orchid on several occa- 
sions. On a recent visit to his Big Cypress 
studio, Butcher pointed out differences in 
the blooms during wet or dry conditions. 
During a dry period, the bloom is more 
spread out. Wet conditions cause the 
orchid to close up slightly, as if to shield 
itself from rain. “I love the swamp in July 
and August,” he said, “everything stands 
out.” 

Regardless of the time of year, 
whether one is a plant lover, wildlife 
enthusiast, photographer or just an admir- 
er of natural beauty, a trip to Fakahatchee 
is a memorable one. The preserve is a tes- 
tament to nature’s regenerative powers, 
and to the ability of humans to temper 
their consumptive habits in order to pro- 
tect a unique environment. @) 


2002-2003 Hunting Incidents 


By Cardinal Collins, FWC Hunter Safety Coordinator 


I’m happy to report that a trend which began with the inception of Hunter Safety courses in Florida continues: hunting 
incidents are decreasing. Only eight events occurred this year, dropping from 11 last year. Of the eight, six incidents involved 
guns and the other two involved persons falling from elevated stands. Fortunately, all victims are expected to recover. The 
incidents could have been prevented if the basic rules of safe hunting had been observed. 


October 16, 2002, Collier County, Hogs 

Two members of a hunting party, with over 80 years of experience between them, were still-hunting for hogs in a hammock in the 
Crew Wildlife Management Area. One noticed movement that he mistook to be game and fired a .50 caliber muzzleloader. The shot 
struck the victim, entering the left hip and exiting the right. The victim was evacuated by other members of the hunting party and treat- 
ed at Lee County Hospital. A/ways clearly identify your game, be certain of your target and aware of your surroundings. 


October 16, 2002, Levy County, Deer and Turkey 

An experienced hunter fell while climbing down from a ladder type treestand and fell approximately four feet to the ground. The 
carrying of his crossbow and not using a safety harness worsened the situation. The incident resulted in a severe and complicated 
wound: “a displaced, open” compound fracture of the loweregand ankle. Remember toalways use a safety harness when installing, 
entering, exiting and sitting in any stand. : 


November 13, 2002, Hamilton County, Deer 

Several members of a hunting party had lined up at positions down a road. The vietim was struck as dogs chased a deer between: 
the shooter and the victim. Out of three shots, a single buckshot pellet lodged in the victim’s calf. Violations of culpable negligence 
and shooting across or down a public roadway were forwarded to the State Attorney’s Office. /t is always important to be aware of 
your location, other persons, your intended target and what is beyond. 


November 29, 2002, Lafayette County, Deer 

Several members of a hunting party had lined up at positions down a road within public hunting land. Again, the victim was struck 
as dogs chased a deer between the shooter and the victim. The shots at a running deer left a buckshot pellet lodged in the victim’s but- 
tock. This was considered a careless attempt to bag game in violation of Florida Statutes. The shooter did not ensure that he had a 


clear target or a safe zone of fire beyond the target. 


December 22, 2002, Hernando County, Deer 

A person fell from a homemade wooden treestand in the Chassahowitzka Wildlife Management Area. The person found a stand 
that was not in use and sat there. At the end of the hunt, he began to descend to the ground carrying his rifle and without the use of a 
safety line or harness. As he turned, the stand twisted, and he fell approximately 10 feet to the ground. Luckily, the victim was able to 
walk to the check station for medical attention. His injuries included a broken collarbone, fractured ribs and a punctured lung. 
Homemade stands often are not the most durable or stable platforms to use. Remember to always use a safety harness when installing, 
entering, exiting and sitting in any stand. 


January 4, 2003, Bay County, Deer 

Victim was shot by another member of his hunting party with a rifle at nearly 300 yards through dense cover. Two persons fired a 
total of three shots at a deer running into the woods. The victim was shot in the calf and required surgery and skin grafts to heal the 
wound. Charges were not filed because of the victim’s distance from and inability to be seen by shooter. Never fire in the direction of 


another person. 


January 12, 2003, Putnam County, Deer 

A father and son were struck as dogs chased a deer between them and the shooter. The shooter shot at the running deer four times, 
and single buckshot pellets struck a deer and the victims. The father was hit in the back of the shoulder and the son’s chest was grazed. 
The Assistant State Attorney decided that a lack of intent would not result in a charge of culpable negligence, but the shooting of a doe 
deer could be charged. Always be aware of your location, other persons, your intended target and what is beyond. 


January 17, 2003, Taylor County, Deer | 

Members of a hunting party had taken positions down a road. The victim was struck as the shooter fired two shots at deer crossing 
the road between the shooter and the victim. A single pellet lodged in the victim’s calf. Findings of the investigation were forwarded to 
the Assistant State Attorney for possible charges‘of culpable negligence. Always be aware of other person and your intended target, 
and never shoot down or across a roadway. 
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Lamb Savage, a true Florida Cracker, learned early to 
shoot straight and steady. His prowess with a 15-foot 
bullwhip earned him the title “Cracker,” and he’s proud of 
it. 


Lamb Savage and his late wife enjoyed living in the wild 
Florida frontier. Come storms and high water they fished, 
hunted and let the world go by. 
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KING ru 


By 
SARAH D. ALBERSON 


(reprint of June 1953 Florida Wildlife article) 


Ba 
aS 

ne of the real old-timers of Florida, Lamb Savage can 
Ox bullwhip Ingo with the best of ‘em. In early days, no 

“cracker” throughout the state could crack the lengthy 
rawhide bullwhip with more artful bois erousness than Lamb, who is 
anything but lamblike. The tales he Sabo rom the campfires of 
Florida’s rip-roaring frontier days make you Wisk you could have 
been here then. 

“T recollect when a Florida Cracker was a <a aie 
someone to be respected and looked up to, but, mind you, td ke 
feared, too, by his enemies. The Cracker of olden days earned the title 
the hard way. Believe me, it wasn’t given to him unless he deserved 
it. Ifa man could drive his team of oxen through the timberlands, 
crack the whip over the animals’ heads without touching ‘em, and at 
the same time communicate in bullwhip code with his buddies on 
‘tother side of the woods, he was a true Cracker. Now the bullwhip is 
heard only when cowboys are rounding up cattle or at exhibitions 
such as rodeos and stock shows.” 

Lamb, now in his 70s, is an imposing figure, nearly 6 feet tall 
and ramrod straight. His blue eyes sparkle as he tells of the old days, 
taking time out from his stories to smooth his handle-bar mustache. 

“When I wuz a boy Floyda wuz a land of plenty. There were hun- 
dreds uv acres to plow, streams everywhere that no man had ever 
dipped a line into to catch the fish in ‘em. All around us wuz game of 
every kind. We had everything we needed,” Lamb reminisced, as he 
and his brother, Hamp, who lives with him since Lamb’s beloved wife 
passed away three years ago, sat on rawhide chairs and turned back 
the memory pages: 

“We were born five miles nawth of here at what wuz then Fort 
Christmas Settlement (now Christmas), in the home where my father 
brought my mother when they married, and it wuz our permanent 
home fer the rest of my parents’ lives. There were 10 chillun. We 
went to a little private school for the neighborhood chillun, and we 
boys hunted, fished, trapped, and even sometimes walked all the way 
to Titusville for a day at the beach. Every few months though, my 
father packed up the wagon with the big black boiling pot, camping 
equipment consisting of a blanket each, the old coffee pot, tin plates 
and utensils, grub for several days, a rifle, axe, 5-gallon can of water 
and a lantern, and we’d take off fer the coast. The ocean water wuz 
boiled down in the big soap pot ‘til only the salt remained in the bot- 


CRACKERS 


Now, we all proudly call ourselves Crackers, but 
in the old days a Cracker had to earn his title — 
with a bullwhip — according to Lamb Savage, 
hunter... fisherman... pioneer... CRACKER. 


tom, and this wuz our supply for several months. We had lots of 
fun on these trips. The food prepared in the open by my mother 
tasted better than any I’ve had since, and my father and the boys 
fished and gathered turtle eggs while mother and the girls filled 
their aprons with sea grapes and shells from the beach.” 

Lamb gazed out of the window, over the quiet lagoons of the 
St. Johns River blanketed at spots with lavender hyacinths, to the 
dense growth of cabbage palms, sweet gums and oaks on the 
opposite shore, and continued his story: 

“The roads were sandy and deep rutted but we were in no 
hurry to get home, except that I was always anxious to get my 
cane pole and can of worms and fish in the St. Johns. We lived 
about five miles from the river and had to use machetes to cut 
through except where the narrow bridge crossed. There were 
Indians scattered over the area, but we never had any trouble 
with them ‘Course the womenfolks were a little leery when we’d 
go out and have a fish fry and picnic in the woods. There wuz 
always plenty of Tish caught in a short time and some of the boys 
would cut swamp cabbage. You know, that’s the heart or bud of 
the cabbage palm. Mother vooked it like cabbage and flavored it 
with bacon fat. I like its chestnut flavor just shredded like cole 
slaw. We had hushpuppies, of course. Do you know how hush- 
puppies got their name?” a 7“ 

We shook our heads and indicated that we would like for 
him to tell us, so Lamb shifted around, smoothed‘ais mustache 
and continued: ~ 

“Well, back in those days fish fries were the most popular 
form of recreation. Families gathered from miles around and “ 
brought all the chillun’ and dogs. To quiet the barking dogs, one - 
day the womenfolk made up a mixture of cornmeal, water and 
salt, and fried the cakes in the sizzling fish grease. When they 
were browned the cakes were tossed to the dogs and the women 
said, ‘Hush puppy!’ One day somebody tried the delicacy and 
liked it. Later chopped onion was added and now no fish fry is 
complete without hushpuppies. 

“We lived well, raised our own supplies, including rice, 
tobacco, sugarcane and cotton. My mother used to spin, card and 
weave the cotton we raised into cloth which was dyed brown 
with black jack bark and blue with indigo weed. Father made our 


This home on stilts in the St. Johns River was hand- 
built by Lamb and his wife, and was their home for 40 
years. Now Lamb’s brother, Hamp, lives there with him 
in much the same manner as they did in pioneer days. 


shoes from cow hide and sewed them with hog bristles in a 
homemade steel needle. The lasts were made of hickory wood. 
Mother was the only doctor in our community. She made her 
own medicines from herbs and weeds and products of the for- 
est. For chills and fever she made a blue grass candy from a 
grass with a yellow root. She rolled pills from clear drops of 
pine gum out of a tree where bugs had worked out and the 
rosin drops came through in soft balls. These she rolled in flour 
and gave them with the syrup. Chills and fever disappeared 
before the ninth day with this medication. She boiled vanilla 
leaves and made a salve for sores. Her eye salve was made 
from a fuzzy weed that looked like it had tiny drops of water 
on it, called the honey dew weed. She had a remedy for every 
ailment and in most cases it was effective. 

“Boys in those days learned early to do a man’s work. 
When I wuz 12 I cud crack a bull whip 15 feet long over my 
team, and by the time I wuz 21 I had the old rawhide sending 
up smoke signals. We learned to shoot straight and talk straight. 
If we made a man a promise, it was kept. My father wasa [> 
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Baptist preacher, as well as a blacksmith, so we learned the 
golden rule, too.” 

Hamp, who hadn’t said much up to this point, joined in the 
conversation with an exciting tale of some of the hunting trips 
the brothers had enjoyed together. 

“Father came in one day and said he had a bunch of hogs 
over west of Fort Christmas that a big cat was bothering, so we 
took the dogs and went after it. The dogs soon got on the cat’s 
trail at the edge of the island and for four hours we had a race, 
but we also had trouble we didn’t expect. On our way back we 
ran into a wild razorback sow with a litter of pigs. Man! she 
gave us a race and while the rest of us boys made it to nearby 
trees, Lamb, here, got his britches almost pulled off when the 
sow grabbed his leg with her short but sharp teeth. Did we laugh 
and was Lamb mad. We teased him because that morning he had 
announced that he would have extra good luck all day since, as 
the negros said, the first thing he had seen that morning was a 
salamander, and that was supposed to bring good luck.” 

We laughed at Lamb’s misfortune and settled down to listen 
to tales of their hunting trips for deer, wild turkey, bear and pos- 
sums — which they said was a delicious food cooked with sweet 
potatoes. From what I’ve learned we gathered that this was a 
typical pioneer family, satisfied and happy as well as self-sus- 
taining. 

Then the children married and some moved away; others 
settled nearby. Lamb married a girl from Econlockhatchee Creek 
near the Lockwood settlement and it was a perfect match. Both 
loved the outdoors and spent days up and down the river, fish- 
ing. Asked what they did if bad weather overtook them, Lamb 
simply replied: “We’d just climb upon the bank and turn the 
boat over us. We didn’t mind rain and a little stormy weather.” 

Lamb built their home with only his wife’s help, clearing 
the land, cutting cypress logs and hauling shingles from the 
Osceola Mill by boat. They lived 10 miles north of his present 
home on Orange Mound — their own island covering about five 
acres, which Lamb farmed. They had ducks, chicken and 
wildlife in the surrounding forests, and fish everywhere. Later 
(40 years ago) they moved to the home now occupied by Lamb 
and Hamp, and their daily lives are scarcely different from the 
old days. They still fish, hunt and run up the river to Orange 
Mound to tend their crops. 

The only outside job Lamb ever held, he says, is when he 
helped the government survey the St. Johns River about 30 
years ago. This took over 16 months to finish, and Lamb’s job 
was guide, as he knows every crook, turn and stump in the river. 

We asked him how they fared during the depression years, 
and he said: “Just like we do all other times. We had plenty to 
eat and although the hides of animals we trapped didn’t bring 
much, we still brought them in to Lizzie Tucker at Fort 
Christmas and she gave us what she could for them. She shipped 
them to northern markets. Before the depression we got about 
$35.00 for otter skins. Alligators brought only about $3.00 for a 
six or seven footer. Coons ran as high as $7.00 apiece.” 

The sandy trail that Lamb and his family helped to break 
through the thick forests from Indian River City to Orlando has 
been replaced by busy Cheney Highway, but the vast expanse of 
swamp and marsh with its islands of tall cabbage palms still is 
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unchanged. Mockingbirds, blue jays, tiny rice birds and red- 
winged blackbirds share this bit of frontier with their friends 
Lamb and Hamp Savage as in the past. 

Motorists speeding by and tourists stopping at the river to fish 
little realize that here in the little cabin on stilts out in the St. 
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he jetliner circled 
above in never-ending 
circles. It reminded 
me of a buzzard look- 
ing down upon a meal, 
taking its merry time 
before feast on it. The flight had been 
delayed due to inclement weather and now 
its final approach was postponed because 
some lunatic decided to run across the 
runway for kicks. Airport security had 
been unable to grab the misguided youth 
and they were now making a sweep of the 
grounds. So I sat and waited, like I had for 
years, to finally take the passenger in the 
plane above on a deer hunt. 

The arrangements were made six 
weeks prior after a lot of begging on my 


By Roland Garcia 


It was an absolutely 
perfect morning. As dark- 
ness slowly faded to that 
early morning gray that 
deer hunters know so 
well, silence also faded. 
A whip-poor-will began 
the morning wake-up call 
followed by an owl hoot- 
ing goodnight. 


part. I have been deer hunting for many 
years and each time I mentioned introduc- 
ing the sport to my soon-to-be guest, I 
was flatly and soundly rejected. Somehow 
I managed to break the barrier, or was it 
the promise I made to never mention 
“deer,” “hunting” or any phrase, sentence, 
etc., containing either word after the pro- 
posed hunt took place. Either way, my 
wish was about to come true and I could- 
n’t be more pleased. 

I looked at the long line of people 
emerging from the plane and was almost 
hypnotized by one of the travelers. This 
unshaven, scruffy-looking guy was wear- 
ing a baggy pair of faded overalls, no 
shirt, Clint Eastwood-type cowboy hat 
and mismatched boots, and he carrieda [> 
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camouflaged bag. Oh, no, it couldn’t be. 
But it was. 

“Before you say a word to me I want 
you to remember the promise you made 
and swear on all that is holy that you will 
keep that promise,” he said as he 
approached me. “By the way, am I proper- 
ly dressed for the occasion?” 

I looked at this dude from a parallel 
universe and answered, “I swear.” 

I looked him over from head to foot 
and exclaimed, “Now, if you’re done 
yanking my chain, give me a hug before I 
knock you out.” 

When we released from the hug, we 
saw several passengers who looked like 
they had just seen the previews of 
Deliverance II. We smiled at them as we 


The author s brother, Richy. 


“Ive been trying to 
make him a central 
part of my trophy 
room for two years 
now. He’s my ‘dream 
buck,’” | explained. 
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walked with arms over each other’s shoul- 
ders toward the exit. The 45-minute ride 
to the house was filled with spirited con- 
versation, backslapping and commitments 
to spend more time together. Although it 
had been many years since we sat in a car 
together, it seemed like only yesterday. 

After a hearty dinner, venison of 
course, a couple of drinks and several old 
war stories, I said, “Richy, I-have the 
game plan ready for tomorrow’s quest and 
it will require a couple of rested souls. | 
suggest we hit the hay, cause I doubt your 
ears have heard an alarm clock go off at 
3:30 a.m.” 

“You have got to be kidding ... 3:30 
a.m.! Don’t these deer sleep? I knew I had 
a good reason for turning you down all 


these years. How I let my guard down and 
agreed to this, I’ll never know,” he grum- 
bled. 

Richy awoke to the smell of fresh 
coffee, eggs, bacon, hash browns and 
toast. The meal was devoured in a flash 
and we loaded up in the truck. 

“T can’t believe you still own this 
heap. Does it have an engine or are there 
real horses under that hood?” he asked. 

“It gets me to where I wanna go, it’s 
big enough to haul my gear and harvest, it 
gets me home and it’s paid for ... what 
more could I possibly want?” I retorted. 

Richy rolled his eyes, smirked and 
said, “How about something without rust- 
ed-through floorboards, or are these your 
vents?” 

“Okay, got the point. Let’s change the 
subject. Hopefully you read the material I 
sent you. If you have, you’ll know what to 
do and what not to do while you’re in the 
stand. This place is ‘eat up’ with deer. If 
you stay still and quiet, you’ll see game. 
There’s a huge buck in the area. If you see 
him, you’ll know it. If you kill it, you’ll 
make me look awfully incompetent, since 
I’ve been trying to make him a central 
part of my trophy room for two years now. 
He’s my ‘dream buck,”” I explained. 

The ear-to-ear smile on Richy’s face 
drove home the fact that I had just messed 
up. 

“A chance to prove your hunting 
skills, or a lack thereof ... that’s what I 
needed, a real reason to be here. Yes, I 
read all that stuff you sent me. It was good 
dozing-off material. I hope you’re up to 
hauling out this big buck of yours after I 
shoot him,” he said. 

I laughed, “Don’t get cocky. Deer 
hunting is not as easy as you think. We’re 
here,” I said as I parked the truck. “I'll 
walk you in and make sure you’re situated 
before I head to my stand. You ready?” 

With a nod we headed into the dark- 
ness. The trail was lengthy but we were 
making record time. How strange. No 
bugs, the perfect temperature, no humidity 
and here I was navigating this winding 
path on a moonless night. Richy was 
keeping up without trouble and, remark- 
ably, making no noise whatsoever. We 
reached the stand. I wished Richy good 
luck, pinched his rear as he climbed the 
ladder, waited for him to get comfy and 
headed out. 


With a nod we 
headed into the dark- 
ness. The trail was 
lengthy but we were 
making record time. 
How strange. No 
bugs, the perfect 
temperature, no 
humidity and here | 
was navigating this 
winding path on a 
moonless night. 


It was an absolutely perfect morning. 
As darkness slowly faded to that early 
morning gray that deer hunters know so 
well, silence also faded. A whip-poor-will 
began the morning wake-up call followed 
by an owl hooting goodnight. Leaves rus- 
tled here and there as crows hollered in 
the distance. A wren grabbed my attention 
as it flipped leaves, looking for an early- 
morning snack. As true daylight 
approached, a couple of squirrels began 
an all-out game of “tag-you’re-it” through 
the oak hammock’s canopy, creating quite 
a racket. 

An hour later I looked down one of 
my shooting lanes and there he was. I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. The buck was 
bigger than I remembered. The rifle came 
up, crosshairs just behind the shoulders 
and then things just didn’t seem to make 
sense. I’ve had buck fever before, but, 
wow, this was much more intense. My 
trigger finger just wouldn’t move. My 
mind raced with a zillion thoughts. All 
my senses were numbed as if I had been 
saturated with Demerol. I felt bizarre, 
frozen yet fully energized by emotions. I 
was confused, mesmerized, joyfully 
happy and tragically sad at the same time. 

The buck moved off as I sat there in 


disbelief. I knew he was mine and yet 
there he went. I heard the shot and the 
“whomp” that followed. There was no 
question that the sounds came from 
Richy’s direction. I hit the ground running 
and as I approached the stand, I looked up 
and saw him sitting there smiling. He gave 
me a thumbs-up and pointed towards 
some brush a mere 25 yards off. 

I immediately found the crimson evi- 
dence of a solid hit. I followed the sign a 
few steps and found the buck lying there, 
still as the night. I approached the deer 
and saw just how massive the rack was. 
Ten long, heavy symmetrical points and a 
spread to match. What a trophy. Then the 
hammer fell, hitting me like a bolt of 
lightning. This was a special buck, a real 
special buck. Although the deer was huge, 
the fact that I was sharing this experience 
with Richy was what made it so very spe- 
cial. 

I have shared many deer hunts with 
special people. My first deer was shared 
with my dad. My wife’s first deer was 
taken with me by her side. These are spe- 
cial memories I cherish deep within my 
heart. However, what I just experienced 
was a dream. 

As I stood there staring at the buck in 
disbelief, I reflected back over the past 
day. Richy, getting off of the plane in that 
not-like-him garb. The evening spent at 
the house ... but where had my wife and 
daughter been? The absolute perfect hunt- 
ing conditions and the ability to navigate 
in pure darkness without a light. And just 
how did I put two hunters out on separate 
stands when only one stand existed in this 
block of woods? 

I slowly turned to face the stand 
knowing what I would see. There, high in 
the pine, was my equipment and an empty 
stand. I knew that Richy would no longer 
be there. He had fulfilled my wish and I 
knew that all this, in some miraculous 
way, had happened, really happened. 

Richy, my brother, died 16 years ago 
at the age of 21. He left this world before 
we had a chance to do many of the things 
that brothers do together. I often yearn for 
his company and daydream of our hunts 
together, something we never did for one 
reason or another. @) 


Roland Garcia is director of the 
FWC% North Central Region. 
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